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COMMENTARY 


TECHNIQUES AND THE TRUTH. In a society dominated by 
the dossier much can be learned about people while persons 
can be all but forgotten. Gallup polls and listener research, 
straw-votes and school record cards, mark a complex and 
increasing inquisitiveness which it is easy, but not always 
profitable, to deride. The methods of American manage- 
ment, indeed, with their detailed analysis of human invest- 
ment—profit and loss, probable man-hours and budgeting 
for average fatigue—are a gross invasion of man’s essential 
dignity if they go beyond the commercial guesswork which 
they presumably serve. Yet the techniques of sociological 
enquiry have value if their limitations are acknowledged and 
if they are governed by a realistic sense of the unpredictable, 
which is only to say a sense of human values. It would, for 
instance, be possible by such means to discover some of the 
factors that profoundly affect the Church’s mission in the 
industrial society of modern England. The facts are known, 
it might be said: ask any parish priest or YCW leader and 
you will learn a great deal that will surprise you. But the 
information is scattered and often unavailable, and its value 
is little unless it be seriously analysed in terms of employ- 
ment, housing, schools, in fact in terms of the elaborate 
pattern of life in the contemporary world. For the Christian 
view of man is that of man in a concrete setting: not a statis- 
tical cipher, nor even a disembodied ‘soul’. A preliminary 
investigation into religious practice carried out recently in 
several parishes in Paris has shown that it is possible to 
conduct an enquiry, using the techniques that have grown 
familiar in other spheres, which can greatly assist the mission 
of the Church. The wood and the trees are perhaps never 
so confused as in the shifting crowds of city churches. There 
is a huge and anonymous army of Catholics, the product of 
a rootless society, which is largely outside the organised life 
of the parishes, They must be reached, but at present they 
are too often unreachable. The Paris experiment has shown 
that the use of an exact and carefully checked system of 
questionnaire and analysis can reveal a hitherto unsuspected 
picture. But more is required than an amateur census. There 
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are Catholics who are statisticians, who are engaged on 
every sort of sociological survey, and whose expert know- 
ledge might well be employed in the computations of the 
society of Christ. 

One field that urgently requires such an enquiry is that 
of Catholic schools, especially in view of the immense sacri- 
fices that are going to be required of the Catholic community 
to ensure their survival. It would at least be interesting to 
know the subsequent history of children who have been 
educated in them: the careers they adopt, the number who 
are lost to the Church, the proportion who are to be found 
engaged in the lay apostolate. It would be more than in- 
teresting, indeed, for Catholic schools are not simply educa- 
tional institutions with a religious bias: they are an essential 
part of the Church’s structure, and it would immensely assist 
the work of their preservation and extension if more were 
known—and much more can be known—of what in fact their 
achievement has been. For this is not merely a local problem 
of finding funds. It is a reflection of the whole dilemma of 
the Church’s work within a world that has so largely ceased 
to be Christian, 


SACRED AND SECULAR. The publication earlier this year of 
an ‘instruction’ by the Congregation of the Holy Office on 
the subject of sacred art has, as is the way with official docu- 
ments, been variously interpreted by the different parties to 
a dispute which, in France at least, had reached what might 
be politely called extreme enthusiasm. But it is important 
to recall that the instruction did not attempt to resolve an 
aesthetic debate; it laid down no canons of taste. Ordinaries 
are required to see that works of art conform to the usages 
of the Church and to Christian tradition. ‘Abstract’ art is not 
condemned, as seems to have been supposed. Indeed the 
principal severity of language is reserved for ‘a disordered 
multiplicity of statues and images of feeble value, most often 
stereotyped in design’. The criterion must be dogmatic truth 
and liturgical propriety, and a plaster statue popularly ad- 
te may plainly offend against both much than a modern 
mural. 
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THE FALLIBILITY OF DR SALMON 
Henry Sr Jonn, o.p. 


ANY years ago, when I was unsettled about the 

Anglican position, I read Salmon’s Imfallibility' 

with great care. It had been recommended to me 
as ‘a devastatingly unanswerable criticism of the validity of 
the Roman claims’. 

Though I did not realise it then, this book was a determin- 
ing factor in my decision to become a Catholic. I had read 
at the same time Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Cardinal Newman 
and Newman’s own Essay on Development, the classical 
exposition in English of the doctrine of tradition. I saw at 
once that the infallibility which Salmon was attacking was 
not the infallibility which the Catholic Church claims and 
which had been defined with greater precision by the Vatican 
Council. I realised, too, that when Salmon wrote of tradition 
he meant something different from the tradition so clearly 
analysed and cogently expounded by Newman. 

I knew that according to Catholic theology reason can go 
so far as to show the consonance of revealed truth with 
knowledge acquired by reason, and even to infer that what 
is revealed is true and should be believed. The assent of 
faith however is supernatural and cannot be produced by 
such knowledge, but is wholly dependent on the word of 
God in revelation. It was plain that Salmon had no clear 
conception of this distinction and was in constant confusion 
about the respective functions of faith and reason. These 
major defects in his understanding of what would be the 
classical Catholic position, if Newman rightly represented 
it, seemed to me to vitiate almost the whole of Salmon’s 
massive and laborious argumentation. In spite too of his 
wide learning I could see that in one matter at least he was 
capable of serious misrepresentation. He had attributed to 
1 The Infallibility of the Church, by George Salmon, D.D., 


abridged and edited by H. F. Woodhouse, B.p., with a preface 
by Bishop Walter Carey. (John Murray; 10s. 6d.) 
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Newman not simply the opinion that a definition of in- 
fallibility would be inopportune, but the belief that the 
doctrine itself was ‘an entire innovation on the traditional 
teaching of the Church and absolutely contradicted by the 
facts of history’. His exposition also of Newman’s sub- 
sequent arguments in defence of the infallibility defined 
appeared to me little less than a caricature. It is strange 
that, with the facts accessible to him, a scholar of Dr 
Salmon’s standing should have allowed himself to fall into 
such errors and still stranger that his editor in this new 
issue of the book has reprinted them without comment. 

And now on reading The Infallibility of the Church 
again I find my impressions of nearly forty years ago greatly 
reinforced. Although the thesis of the book is the infalli- 
bility of the Church, Dr Salmon constantly treats of papal 
infallibility as a gift so personal to the Pope as to have little 
reference to the possession of the depositum fidei by the 
members of the Mystical Body. In consequence he seems 
to think of the Pope’s infallibility as if it were a kind of 
inspiration, personal to himself, enabling him to decide 
theological controversies out of hand and give ready-made 
oracular answers to every kind of question asked or doubt 
raised. He then criticises the Popes for their failure to do 
this, or, on the rare occasions when it is alleged that some- 
thing of the kind was attempted and a wrong decision given, 
as in the case of Galileo, he blames them for the deficiencies 
of an infallibility they were not exercising. 

Personal infallibility has never been claimed for the Pope 
in his day-to-day guidance of the Church. Indeed the 
present Pope expressly disclaims such infallibility in the 
recent encyclical Hwmani Generis when he says that in 
writing encyclicals the Popes do not exercise their teaching 
authority to the full. The day-to-day teaching of the Church 
claims our assent ipso facto; not the assent of faith directly 
engaged with its immediate interest, divine truths revealed, 
but a religious assent based on the obedience we owe to 
divinely commissioned authority. This assent demands 
obedience always and an attitude of mind deeper than 
merely outward respect, at least where what is proposed is 
bound up with already defined doctrine. History shows 
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occasions, as Salmon is not slow to point out, when the day- 
to-day teaching of the Church has contained elements which 
needed correction in the light of subsequent knowledge. 
But he is quite wide of the mark when he attempts to place 
these within the scope of the Church’s infallibility. 

The depositum fidei is a living possession of the whole 
body of the faithful, growing under the power of the Holy 
Spirit in the very process of being lived, so that the mind 
of the Church continually penetrates more deeply into the 
Faith, drawing out what lies implicit in it. At the same 
time it assimilates the fruits of human knowledge by relating 
it to divine truth and finding a rightful place for it in the 
changing setting in which unchanging revelation must be 
apprehended. In this assimilating process tensions must 
occur, caused by the slowness of human perception in relating 
the extending range of secular knowledge to the truths of 
faith. In this the hierarchy have a duty, under divine guid- 
ance, to teach truth and protect from error with authority; 
but not, day by day, with officially infallible authority. 
This comes into play only when it is seen to be expedient 
to make true faith clear in face of prevalent error or to 
decide when doctrine has come by normal development to 
be recognised explicitly as part of the deposit of faith. 

Closely connected with Dr Salmon’s error about infalli- 
bility is his equally misleading view of the nature of tradi- 
tion. The Council of Trent defined that the saving truth 
communicated by Christ to his Apostles, or brought to their 
minds by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, is contained in 
the Scriptures and in unwritten traditions, and that equal 
reverence is to be given to both. (Denzinger 783.) Dr. 
Salmon thinks of these unwritten traditions as a body of 
truths, not found in Scripture, but handed down from the 
Apostles orally and even in secret. He attacks doctrines 
such as the Immaculate Conception, and indeed the whole 
body of Mariology, because believing them to be in no way 
scriptural, he misunderstands the claim that they are sup- 
ported by tradition. The ecclesiastical writers of the first 
centuries record no tradition of the kind he looks for, and 
he concludes that the appeal to tradition is baseless because 
no such traditions existed. 
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But the depositum fidei in the Catholic conception of 
tradition did not contain all truth explicitly from the begin- 
ning. The Apostolic kerygma, the gospel, the word of salva- 
tion, was carried to the Jew first and then to the Gentile by 
word of mouth. As the Church spread the apostolic witness 
was written down, under divine inspiration, in Epistles and 
Gospels. All that was necessary to salvation was at least 
implicit in this written word of God, rooted as it was in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. But even during the earliest 
days, when the New Testament was in the making, there 
was in progress a deeper understanding and development 
of the depositwm fidei by the Apostles themselves and their 
converts. It is hardly possible to read in the Acts of the 
Apostles of the judaising controversy without realising this; 
already, under the continuing influence of the Holy Spirit, 
truth that had been implicit in their message was becoming 
explicit; ‘It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us’ 
(Acts vii, 28). Doubtless too when the written tradition was 
complete there remained an inheritance of unwritten know- 
ledge of the Master’s thought and intentions, apostolic in 
origin and retained by the indwelling Spirit in the living 
mind of the Church. By this the written word was inter- 
preted, and the interpretation handed down to form a single 
tradition of divine doctrine springing from two sources, the 
inspired Scriptures and the Spirit-guided mind of the 
Church. It would be difficult, for instance, to think of the 
mystery of the ‘Hoc est corpus mewm’ and not realise that 
its meaning must have been understood from the first in 
the light of tradition, not found explicitly in Scripture, but 
derived from apostolic knowledge of the Lord’s mind. 

When the written tradition was completed, and the 
depositum closed by the death of the last Apostle, the un- 
written tradition and the insight of the faithful in prayer 
and the study of theology combined to effect deeper realisa- 
tion of the meaning of the written word. Thus new insights 
into known truth have been continuously incorporated by 
the indwelling Spirit into the Church’s consciousness. This 
is the Catholic conception of tradition; it is identical with 
the faith as it exists in the conscious mind of the Church 
at any given period of her history. It increases as it were in 
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volume yet adds nothing to itself but what was latent there 
from the beginning. 

Theologians of an earlier day sometimes thought of doc- 
trines of the faith as explicitly held from apostolic times 
which had in fact remained implicit till much later. The 
progress of scientific history has made clearer that there is 
an organic development of doctrine in the Church, com- 
parable to the growth of a physical organism from embryo 
to full stature. Although St Thomas Aquinas and others 
had dealt theologically with the question of how the faith 
could remain always the same yet grow by development 
from implicit to explicit, Cardinal Newman was a pioneer 
in the exposition of the way this has occurred in the history 
of dogma, and his essay has remained classic. Had Dr 
Salmon not misconceived Newman’s thesis he would not 
have been so confident that infallibility involves abandon- 
ment of the appeal to antiquity, and his line of attack would 
have had to take another direction. 

For the radical flaw in his argument is that he has no 
place for supernatural certitude. The Catholic position is 
that many strands of evidence converge, to give such cer- 
tainty as human reason can, that God speaks authoritatively 
and infallibly through his Church, but that this human 
certainty is raised by his gift of faith into a different order 
of certitude which is higher because both object and motive 
lie beyond the scope of natural apprehension. For Dr 
Salmon the Scriptures contain God’s revelation, but he 
recognises no infallibility in their interpretation by the 
Church, and no means of apprehending the revelation they 
contain but the ordinary working of human reason. In con- 
sequence there can be no certainty about what God has 
revealed beyond the practical certainty which governs our 
decisions in the most important affairs of life, and which 
critical philosophy will only allow as high probability. Dr 
Salmon’s basic argument against infallibility is that it in- 
volves the logical fallacy of the vicious circle, because belief 
in it must ultimately rest on an act of private judgment and 
an act of private judgment cannot guarantee certainty. This 
however itself involves a fallacy: that of confusing objective 
and subjective certitude. My bad arithmetic does not dis- 
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prove the infallibility of the arithmetical process I am using. 
The argument is rendered still further nugatory in that it 
takes no account of the possibility that an act of private judg- 
ment may be raised by grace to a higher order of certitude 
than it can reach by its own inherent powers. This would 
nullify the premises from which Salmon’s arguments against 
the possibility of an infallible authority are drawn, and it 
would do so as completely as misapprehension of the nature 
of tradition nullifies his contention that the Catholic Church 
is false to antiquity, has added new dogmas to the Faith 
and has abandoned the scriptural foundations upon which 
the Christian revelation is based. 

Dr Salmon’s mind reveals the remarkable lack of under- 
standing in Anglicanism and elsewhere of what are after all 
cardinal elements in the Catholic position. Bishop Walter 
Carey, who writes an enthusiastic preface to the new edition, 
evidently shares the same mind. He speaks confidently of the 
historical facts of the creed as being verifiable by intrinsic 
probability and experience; but he does not say whether we 
can be certain of their truth and how. He seems unaware 
that Salmon’s attack is not simply on the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, but on the possibility anywhere of certi- 
tude in the communication of divine things, and that his 
argument reduces faith to a complex of converging prob- 
abilities. He thinks that whatever else may be found in the 
Catholic Church it will not be historical truth, and he 
emphasises that Salmon’s particular investigation of truth 
deals with history—with facts. But historical truth is the 
true interpretation of facts, and facts must be interpreted 
by principles which must themselves be factual: actually 
held by those to whom they are attributed. Salmon’s book 
is a learned work packed with statements of historical fact. 
He interprets these facts by three basic principles: infalli- 
bility, tradition, and faith. All three principles as he states 
and uses them are in fact of a different nature from those 
held by the Church against which his arguments are directed, 
and they are powerless in consequence to prove his thesis. 
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POWDER TREASON! 
Goprrey ANSTRUTHER, 0.P. 


VEN before his accession King James is said to have 
Hee a verbal promise to Thomas Percy, the future 

conspirator, that the Catholics would be granted some 
degree of liberty. There is, in the very nature of things, no 
written evidence of this promise, and the King later denied 
having given it, but the Catholics firmly believed that some 
assurance of toleration had been given. But by the begin- 
ning of 1604 all hope of toleration for papists was gone. 
On 19 February, James I protested ‘his utter detestation of 
their superstitious religion, and that he was so far from 
favouring it, as if he thought his son and heir after him 
would give any toleration thereunto, he would wish him 
fairly buried before his eyes’. And fairly buried he was in 
1612. 

On 22 February, 1604, a proclamation was issued order- 
ing all Jesuits and seminary priests to depart the kingdom 
before 19 March. On the same day the fine of £20 a month 
for recusancy was again put in force, and was made to 
include the whole period since the King’s coming, thus 
negativing what little relief had been granted. 

On 24 April, a bill was introduced in the lower house, 
classing Catholics with forgers, perjurers and outlaws, and 
disabling them from sitting in parliament, while an ‘Act for 
the due execution of the statutes against Jesuits, seminary 
priests and recusants’ made in this session, not only re- 
enforced all the laws made in Elizabeth’s reign but even 
added to their severity. On the third reading of this bill 
Viscount Montague courageously denounced it, and the 
following day found himself in the Fleet for his ‘scandalous 
and offensive speech’. Further proclamations followed and 
on 16 July the bloody persecution broke out again when 
John Sugar, a priest, and Robert Grissold his servant, were 
executed at Warwick. They were followed in August by two 
1 Extracts from a chapter of Fr Anstruther’s Vaux of Harrowden, 
to be published shortly. 
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laymen, Lawrence Bailey and one Rawson, executed at 
Lancaster. Thomas Pound, who had been a friend of Cam- 
pion and had languished in prison a quarter of a century, 
was arraigned before the Star Chamber for protesting 
against the cruelty of the law and the execution of Bailey 
and Rawson. He was now old and senile, but was sentenced 
to lose one ear in London and the other in Lancaster and 
to continue in prison for life, as well as to pay a fine of 
£1,000. The mutilation was later commuted to standing in 
the ed one day in each town, with ears nailed but not 
cut oft. 

There were signs also of the bitter disappointment and 
desperation of the Catholics. A minor revolt broke out in 
Herefordshire in the summer, and there were rumours that 
the papists were collecting armour, lethal weapons and 
horses. There was some slight foundation for these rumours, 
at least as regards the horses, but like all rumours they soon 
became exaggerated. Thus an obscure person in Northamp- 
ton, one Godley by name, spread the story that the Catholics 
were preparing a sudden coup that was to be a sort of cross 
between the massacres of St Bartholomew’s Day and the 
Destroying Angel. All Protestant houses were to be marked 
with the Sign of the Cross in preparation for the purge. 
Godley was arrested, and all the evidence that he vouch- 
safed was that 

‘Sir Thomas Tresham was seen with others, no small 
babes and eighty in his company, to come in the night to 
Boughton, within two miles of Northampton, and where- 
for should that be? This he vouched from Edward Martin 
who was sent for and said indeed that he had heard so, 
and that there were two hundred in the company, but not 
that they came in the night: and heard another time that 
there were two thousand, and since he heard that there 
were but six.’ 

In 1605 the penal laws were being enforced with great 
rigour in the north of England. Two more laymen were 
executed in the summer. Not unnaturally there was consider- 
able unrest among the disappointed Catholics who had 
waited so long and with such hopes for the new reign. 
We need look no further than to Fr Garnet’s letters. On 
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29 August, 1604, he writes: ‘Catholics will no more be quiet. 
What shall we do? Jesuits cannot hinder it. Let Pope forbid 
all Catholics to stir On 8 May, 1605, he wrote to Fr 
Persons: 

‘All are desperate here; divers Catholics are offended 

with Jesuits: they say that Jesuits do impugn and hinder 

all forcible enterprises. I dare not inform myself of their 
affairs because of the prohibition of Father General for 
meddling in such affairs.’ 

On the same day he wrote to the Jesuit General in pre- 
cisely similar terms, but in Latin, and received a letter from 
him, dated 25 July, 1605, which may or may not be an 
answer to his: 

‘We have heard, though with the utmost secrecy, what 
I am persuaded your lordship knows, that the Catholics 
are planning something for liberty; but as such an 
attempt, especially at this time, will bring not only many 
grave inconveniences to religion, but will call into ques- 
tion the whole body of Catholics, Our Holy Father orders 
me to write to your Reverence in his name that you should 
use all your influence with these noblemen and gentle- 
men, especially with the Archpriest, that nothing of the 
sort should be discussed or carried out on account of the 
above mentioned causes.’ 

It must not be supposed that the Earl of Salisbury was 
entirely unaware of the trouble brewing. Though he was 
careful never to give any hint in England that he had any 
foreknowledge, he wrote to his ambassadors abroad on 9 
November, 1605, after describing the plot: 

‘Not but that I had sufficient advertisements that most of 
those that now are fled (being all notorious Recusants), 
with many others of that kind, had a practice in hand for 
some stir this Parliament, but I never dreamed it should 
have been in such nature, because I never read nor heard 
the like in any State to be attempted in gross by any 
conspiration without some distinction of persons.’ 

The problem remains how and when he got his first inti- 
mation of the plot. There is not a single spy’s report among 
his papers or the State papers that clearly refers to the sub- 
ject. But there is an interesting document among the Flan- 
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ders State Papers that seems to have been overlooked. It is 
headed: ‘The manner of my first arrival and entertainment 
at Brussels the 21 of April, 1605’. From internal evidence 
it is clear that the writer was a soldier, who tells us he has 
served fourteen years in Ireland, France and the Low Coun- 
tries, and has a brother serving with Count Maurice of 
Nassau and the Dutch Protestants. It bears the very distinc- 
tive signature of William Turner. Turner was one of Salis- 
bury’s spies in the Low Countries. As early as 1598 he sent 
‘The names of those Jesuitters that are in the Netherlands 
in the entertainment of the King of Spain’, a long, accurate 
account of the exiles, showing a considerable acquaintance 
with Catholic affairs. On 26 April, 1604, he received a safe 
conduct to come to England and on 22 March, 1606, Salis- 
bury himself signs a pass for him to repair to England ‘on 
the King’s service’. There are other reports from him in 
1606, and his name occurs several times in letters from 
he Newce (another spy) who was obviously jealous 
of him. 

Writing from Flanders Turner relates at length how he 
met a certain Mr Redish, and one Colonel Simple, both 
popish exiles serving the Archduke of Austria. They recom- 
mended him to get in touch with Fr Baldwin the Jesuit 
Superior in Brussels, and with Hugh Owen, a Catholic lay- 
man, ‘for they were the Spanish Secretary’s instruments in 
matters of the nation’. He met Owen walking with a Mr 
Bayly. Owen ‘looked on me scornfully’, and said that he 
could get no employment there unless he became a Catholic, 
as the King of Spain wanted only Catholics. 

Three days later he met Owen at Court, and ‘he said he 
understood I had a brother served the States, and asked if 
I could persuade my brother to come over to the Archduke’s 
side, and withal to render some town of importance’. Turner 
was sent to Holland with a hundred pounds. ‘At my arrival 
there I told Count Maurice the cause of my coming thither, 
for which I received thanks and rewards at his hands, and 
returned to the other side, informing them of such things 
as I thought could best please their humours.’ 

He gives no indication of how long this mission took; he 
merely states that a few days after his return ‘Owen sent for 
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Greenway and Fawkes and made me to be acquainted with 
them, assuring me they were very honest men and such as 
he loved dearly, and purposed hereafter to employ me with 
them. . . . After this Owen sent me with Fawkes to the 
army, to make relation to the Marquis [of Spinola] what I 
had done in Holland.’ Seven weeks later Owen sent for him 
and they had a long conversation about a plot to invade 
England. Turner says he was reconciled to the Church by 
Fr Baldwin ‘and next morning received of him the Sacra- 
ment’. The same evening he went to Owen, who carefully 
locked the door, and unfolded the details of the plot. The 
spearhead was to be a company of 1,500 Spaniards who 
were actually at Dover at the time (this was in July, 1605), 
awaiting passage to Flanders. They were to be reinforced by 
the volunteer regiment fighting with the Archduke, and by 
some 300 horse ‘which he was assured would be ready to 
join them’ in England. They were to drive fom Dover to 
Rochester, capture the bridge there, and immobilise the 
English Fleet that was riding at anchor there. Five hundred 
musketeers and some small pieces of artillery were to be 
carried in pinnaces, which were in readiness at Dunkirk, 
Nieuport, Gravelines, and Ostend. There is a great deal 
about the details of this invasion, and Turner’s role had 
been already determined: 
‘First he told me that I should be presently furnished 
with money convenient to defray my charges from hence 
to London, but that I should stay at Dover for Green- 
way, who was gone by the way of Douay, whither he 
carried from Brussels many packets of writings and books. 
At his coming to Dover he should take me in his com- 
pany, and bring me to Mr Catesby, who as Owen said 
expected my assistance in such things as they appointed 
to employ me, straitly commanding me to do all things 
he should require at my hands for the advancement of 
the service, but above all to be secret, by which means I 
should get many honourable friends of the nobility and 
others who would have arms and horses in readiness.’ 
Turner informs us that he kept Sir Thomas Edmunds, 
our Ambassador at Brussels, aw fait with these proceedings, 
and presumably the information was passed on to Salisbury. 
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But the only extant letter of Edmunds concerning Turner 
was not sent till 27 September, 1605. It speaks of Turner’s 
‘light and dissolute life’, and his desire to recover Salis- 
bury’s good opinion of him, and it gives a long account of 
his treachery in Holland. It makes no reference to the 
coming invasion, but Edmunds states that he is sending 
Captain James, who can be trusted and who will tell him 
more. 


In October, Turner went to Paris, and presented Sir 
Thomas Parry, our ambassador there, with ‘divers papers 
of intelligences and practices of sundry his Majesty’s dis- 
affected subject as well on this side of the sea as at home’, 
but this was not reported to Salisbury till 28 November, too 
late to help in the discovery of the Plot. The ambassador 
also sent a copy of Turner’s instructions from Owen: 


‘You shall repair from your landing place to London, to 
Mons. Hobock, the Ambassador resident for the Arch- 
duke, and there to deliver the letters you have in charge, 
and withal to enquire for one Dr Taylor, who shall give 
you such order as he hath received from here. You shall 
have a care that you have no conference with the Earl of 
Salisbury, the King’s principal Secretary of State, or any 
person whatsoever, unless it be with those that are to be 
treated with.’ 


Turner’s own statement contains no reference to the blow- 
ing up of Parliament, and it is probable that he knew 
nothing about it. He wrote himself to Salisbury on 5 Decem- 
ber, referring to his former letters, and expressing his desire 
to merit the King’s pardon, and to return to England. ‘If I 
might have had it I should have made known the grounds 
of many accidents that have now fallen out to be true. The 
ground of this treason (i.e. the Powder Plot) was unknown 
to me: God is my judge. . . . Many other things of impor- 
tance I have related to the Ambassador long before these 
treasons were known to you. . . I told the Ambassador 
before of many of them that are in these treasons. I have 
sent you instructions that Owen and Baldwin have given me 
to put in execution, with many other directions most detest- 
able and damnable . . . I came with tears to Edmunds, and 
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told him I would fain speak with you to make known the 
same.’ 

It is not possible to say when Salisbury received Turner’s 
statement. If Turner wrote it after the discovery of the 
Powder Plot he shows remarkable restraint in making no 
reference to it. But even supposing that the actual document 
was among those sent by Sir Thomas Parry just after the 
Plot, the information in it belongs to the previous summer 
and was in the hands of Edmunds some months before the 
Plot was discovered. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that Salisbury was aware that something was on foot, and 
that he was furnished with the names of Fawkes and Catesby 
before the end of the summer. With his excellent secret 
service it should not have taken him long to discover that 
these gentlemen were taking liberties with the foundations 
of the Parliament House. 

The traditional story of the Gunpowder Plot so bristles 
with difficulties that some writers have maintained that it 
was a Government fabrication from the start, cleverly foisted 
on the Catholics. There are, however, grave objections to 
this theory which should be frankly faced. There is, for 
instance, the account in the Brudenell collection of the death 
of Francis Tresham in the Tower, written by William Vavi- 
sor his servant, who was with him when he died. This docu- 
ment has never been in the hands of the Government and 
is above suspicion. Tresham told Vavisor how on 14 October, 
1605, Catesby and Thomas Winter came to him at Lord 
Stourton’s house in Clerkenwell, and after supper called 
him into his bedchamber, and having extracted a promise 
of secrecy, ‘entered presently into matters of treason, and 
said they intended to blow up the Parliament Houses with 
gunpowder’. 

There was certainly a good deal of forgery, and tampering 
with genuine documents, but this can be accounted for with- 
out denying the existence of the Plot. Salisbury was deter- 
mined to exploit his advantage to the utmost, and to use 
the Plot for the ruin of the English Catholics at home and 
abroad. His efforts to inculpate Hugh Owen is a good 
example of his methods. This exile was agent for English 
affairs at the Court of the Archduke, and obnoxious to the 
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English government, and every device was used to compass 
his extradition. Owen was arrested and his papers were 
searched, but there was no prima facie case against him, and 
the Archduke resisted the pressure even of King James him- 
self, to send Owen to stand his trial, and be hanged with 
the rest. In order to convince the Archduke of Owen’s guilt 
a copy of Fawkes’ confession was sent to him, in which 
Fawkes is made to say: 

‘I retired into the Low Countries dy the advice and direc- 
tion of the rest, as well to acquaint Owen with the particulars 
of the plot, as also lest by my longer stay I might have 
grown suspicious.’ 

The words in italics do not occur in the original, and 
were dishonestly interpolated for obvious reasons. 

There is a somewhat similar passage about Owen in the 
declaration of Garnet dated 8 March, 1606: 

‘He [Greenway] affirmed to me to be privy to that 
action eight, Catesby, Thomas Winter, Percy, Faux (who 
he told me went over at Easter to acquaint Owen, which I 
never imagined before nor thought any such resolution to 
be in Faux), the two Wrights I think he named but not 
Bates nor Robert Winter nor Grant nor Sir Everard Digby.’ 

The words in italics fit so unnaturally into the context 
that they sound suspiciously like a later addition. They are 
also rather nonsensical. When Fawkes left England at 
Easter Garnet had no inkling of the Plot. Why should he 
go to the trouble to protest that he then had no suspicion of 
Fawkes’ true reason for leaving England? 

But if this passage is an interpolation, then the whole of 
the declaration of Garnet, ‘all in his own hand’, must be a 
forgery, for the words form an integral] part of the declara- 
tion, and are not added afterwards. An endorsement to the 
effect that a document is all in the hand of the alleged 
writer only seems to be found on documents that are highly 
suspicious. 

To make the Plot appear as heinous as possible it was 
stressed that the object was to blow up the King and the 
royal family. But when the conspirators began their work 
they had no reason to suppose that the King would be there. 
Parliament had not been dissolved but only prorogued, and 
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it was never the custom for the sovereign to open a new 
session. King James was, of course, not there on the 5th, 
and when he did come, on the afternoon of the 9th, he told 
the House that he came ‘contrary to the custom of any of his 
predecessors, at the beginning of any session of Parliament 
holden by prorogation’. He was not given to attending 


Parliament; he much preferred hunting. He had been. 


present only three times in the previous two-and-a-half 
years. The conspirators had no reason to think that he would 
oblige them by being there, and by bringing the whole royal 
family with him at the very time when the mine went up. 
The spectacle of Guy Fawkes, with tinder and flint, awaiting 
the psychological moment is picturesque but not convincing. 

Much capital was made out of the absence of certain 
Catholic peers when Parliament assembled on 5 November. 
Peers were not bound to sit, but if they were not coming 
they had to appoint a proxy. One might have expected that 
any Catholic peer who had been warned to stay away would 
have taken the elementary precaution of appointing a proxy. 
But whether he appointed one or not, he would not have been 
conspicuous by his absence. There were ten bishops and forty 
peers absent on the 5th, and only twenty-nine had appointed 
proxies. Salisbury himself was not there, and this was not 
a last-minute decision, as he had appointed Lord Gray as 
his proxy. Gray was not there. The most suspect of all the 
Catholic peers, the Earl of Northumberland, was among 
the few who did attend, but it was only the Catholic peers 
who got into trouble for staying away. 

There are indications that the Government was expecting 
some plot, and preparing for a possible coup. As early as 11 
June, 1605, the Bishop of Ely was asked ‘whether he be 
willing that the priests shall be sent to Wisbech Castle, to 
be there at the King’s charges without any burthen to him, 
and if he be, then to appoint some fit person to look after 
them’. The Bishop evidently considered this a profitable 
proposition, for on 23 June he appointed his own brother, 
Mr Heton, and on 27 June the Sheriffs were instructed to 
send priests there. A similar emptying of the London 
prisons took place just before the Government chose to 
‘discover’ the Babington Plot. 
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Another indication of official foreknowledge is the be- 
haviour of the Sheriffs. They were all due to relinquish 
their office on the very 5 November, but in fact they all 
stayed on till the following January. They must have 
received instructions to do so some time before the discovery 
of the Plot. 

It seems certain then that Salisbury had a genuine plot 
to exploit and ample time to prepare. How well he ex- 
ploited it is common knowledge. Anyone who has the 
patience to read steadily through the two folio volumes of 
miscellaneous manuscripts known as the ‘Gunpowder Plot 
Book’ will find that there is scarcely any reference to gun- 
powder, and not much more about the plot. Most of the 
documents are concerned with papists and Masses. Salis- 
bury’s determination to embroil as many priests as possible 
and Jesuits in particular could hardly be more obvious. 
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HOLY NAME 


Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, the heart is a bird mourning, 
The sun has left the thicket where I was singing, 
The sun has left the thicket, the day is turning, 
The blue night hazes the air, my Jesu, Jesu, Jesu. 


Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, the child cannot check its crying, 

The lonely child in the long summer evening, 

Forbidden the orchard where the others are heard playing, 
Their voices distant and innocent, calling, Jesu, Jesu, Jesu. 


Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, a fountain evening and morning, 
Its lively waters crying, calling and singing, 

Its lively waters blossoming and returning, 

The stalk, the glittering seeds, all Jesu, Jesu, Jesu. 


BENEt WEATHERHEAD, 0.P. 
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WHAT IS HISTORY? 
Ian His.op, o.p. 


N a recent paper’ Professor John Macmurray has 

) Fe illegitimate extensions of the use of the word 
‘history’. He contends that strictly speaking the solar 
system cannot be said to have a history, though we can speak 
of a history of astronomy. This is so because history is con- 
cerned with what men have done, why they did it and their 
doing of it. He is not, I think, suggesting that one cannot 
carry on fruitful discussions in one sphere by making use of 
simple analogies drawn from another; as for instance, when 
the search for significant new resemblances leads us to speak 
of ‘x’ as if it were ‘y’, and in this way to talk about the 
unknown on the analogy of the known. Examples of this 
method are the ‘clock’ and ‘pump’ analogies of the seven- 
teenth century, or the more recent use by biologists of 
‘government offices’ and such like as concepts of illustration. 
All this is not denied, but the ‘as if? is stressed, for the 
danger of this kind of thinking is that it tends to confuse the 
picture or model with that which it is intended to exemplify. 
There is a further point to be made. It is helpful, though 
in some cases dangerous, to use ‘pictures’ which stimulate 
the formation of partial exploratory hypotheses. It is less 
helpful, and even more perilous, to commit oneself to a 
master ‘picture’, for in doing so we become impatient of 
distinctions and unscrupulous in our manipulation of evid- 
ence. For Professor Macmurray history is an enquiry into 
the past actions of human beings. This statement, which 
seems so straightforward at first sight, is in fact very difficult, 
as it raises the question of what it is that we study when we 
study history. It seems clear, as W. H. Walsh points out in 
a helpful little book,? that history is not simply perceptual 


1 Concerning the History of Philosophy. By Professor John Mac- 
raurray (A Paper in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1951). 

2 An Introduction to the Philosophy of History. By W. H. Walsh. 

(Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d.). 
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in that the historian does not immediately perceive the past 
as past. Nor is the historian concerned with mere remember- 
ing, though to some extent this is involved in so far as the 
historian is dependent on written records. It is not plausible, 
however, to suggest that the task of the historian is simply 
to sift and chronicle records in an exhaustive manner. But 
even if it were, a very superficial knowledge of ‘records’ 
suffices to show that the chronicler, who is not content simply 
to record a meaningless jumble of items, is forced to adopt 
some criterion of selection. He will formulate to himself 
rules for the distinguishing of reliable records from untrust- 
worthy ones, and so on. But if he goes as far as this—and 
it is difficult to see how he can refuse—it would appear that 
he is making an appeal to some kind of experience and 
standard which is independent of his chronicle activities and 
item-knowing. 

There is another difficulty. It is easy to assume that his- 
torical facts are just there to be looked at. This is only true 
in the sense that intelligent inquiry will uncover evidence, 
and evidence is not just unrelated detail. Clearly, too, the 
evidence uncovered will to a large extent depend on the 
questions which guide the investigation, and these questions 
will depend on a theory about existing evidence. Research 
is a directed activity which involves a selective hypothesis. 
If this be true, history is not just painstaking and empirical 
(in the narrow sense of the word) inquiry; nor is it on the 
other hand only insight. 

Perhaps the last remark requires some explanation. It has 
been maintained that the positivist view of history reduces 
to nothing more than a collection of ‘histories’-—an orderly 
statement about some subject-matter which makes no claim 
to be ‘historic’. No one would want to deny that extra- or 
a-historical conditioning plays its part in the historical, and 
to that extent histories of environment are of importance; 
but the true historical statement is always in human terms, 
whether individual, collective or institutional. History is the 
record of something unique, the story of man as creator. 

This might suggest that the object of history is given in 
the insight which the trained historian attains through re- 
thinking the past. He is concerned with the inwardness of the 
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recorded event, the inward meaning of the event to which 
the record gives a clue. In order not to misunderstand this 
contention it is perhaps necessary to explain that talk about 
“inward meaning’ is not here intended to enmesh us in meta- 
history. By meta-history I mean, following C. S. Lewis, the 
discovery, by natural and rational means, of an inner mean- 
ing in history or of the plot in the historical process. It does 
not appear, in spite of some spirited attempts, that the in- 
sight of the historian enables him to construct such a meta- 
history. When historians become meta-historical in a valid 
sense they are appealing to meta-historical categories rele- 
vant to history, which do not, however, define history. For 
instance, nothing is easier to show than that Christian reve- 
lation has radically altered the very perspective in which 
history is envisaged, for it has led us to see the whole frame- 
work of time as an irreversible continuum of before and 
after which prolongs but does not repeat itself; a continuum 
with beginning, end, and focal point. Thus through faith 
we achieve a meta-historical viewpoint which gives signifi- 
cance to the history of the historian, and which is illustrated 
in that history but which cannot be said to spring from a 
merely ‘historical’ insight. When some people speak of the 
“inner meaning’ of the event they are not speaking about a 
synoptic vision of the total content of time—very few people 
are so foolish as to speak in that way—but something seen 
in surviving and fragmentary evidence. It is maintained that 
the specific function of historical thought is to represent the 
past, for the interpretation of the historian restores the 
human—which is thought—that the data signifies. The 
‘here’, ‘this’, ‘now’ of the past is re-thought, and thus the 
real past is restored as the mind of the historian penetrates 
beyond mere sequences to the thought behind the recorded 
event. History is then a concrete mode of thought, not in 
the sense that it falls on the details of sensation but in that 
it penetrates beyond the merely phenomenal to the eternal 
significance of the event. 
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PRIEST-WORKMEN: THEIR PRESENT POSITION 
IN FRANCE 


T the present time the problem of priest-workmen 
A: once more to the fore. This is not due to any 

advertisement of their experiences which such priests 
have made, for they dread nothing so much as publicity. 
Their action can only develop in silence. Moreover, it is 
difficult to present their work to the public in its true light. 
Many of the superficial or impulsive judgments which one 
hears passed on the priest-workmen come from an insufh- 
cient knowledge of the milieu they are trying to reach and 
of the conditions of their apostolate. Today the silence is 
broken but the necessity of prudence remains, a requirement 
which is not always observed as it should be. 

For practical purposes, the first publicity in the press dates 
from 1946, when several articles on the apostolic side of 
their activity were published in Témoignage Chrétien. The 
second phase dates from 1949. In March of that year an 
account of ‘The Paris Mission’ (which remains one of the 
best and most solid explanations of the task undertaken by 
the priest-workmen), appeared in Etudes. A little later, in 
July, articles of the ‘sensational’ type began to appear. 
Almost at the same time, Jean Balensi published an exten- 
sive inquiry in Paris-Presse under the title ‘Shock-Chris- 
tians’, and Jean-Loup Dariel published an article in France- 
Soir under the title ‘The Church’s Commandos’. It was just 
at this time that a decree of the Holy Office excommunicated 
all those adhering to the materialist and anti-Christian teach- 
ing of the Communists, and particularly those who defended 
or propagated it. M. Dariel’s account was afterwards re- 
issued as Chez les prétres ouvriers (Editions Chambriand). 
These inquiries and accounts were confined to the super- 
ficial aspects of the mission of the priest-workmen. Certain 
expressions, such as ‘The Church’s Commandos’ or ‘The 
Vatican’s Fifth Column’, laid the priest-workmen open to 
the danger of being taken for free-lance clergy whose mis- 
sion was to spy or to create ‘cells’, It was then that Canon 
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Hollande, Superior of the Paris Mission, said: ‘We have 
the right to claim our years of silence’. 

The third wave of publicity is taking place now. The 
essence of its origins is to be found in Gilbert Cesbron’s 
book, Les Saints vont en enfer, which has enjoyed a great 
success. This work has been the subject of numerous accounts 
in the press, both in France and abroad. 

The subject of priest-workmen is thus once again brought 
up before public opinion, and this time more seriously and 
on a more solid basis than in 1949. M. Cesbron’s novel, in 
particular, provides valuable evidence, but on account of its 
being both a novel and a document, in which reality is inter- 
woven with the imaginary, there is a danger of confusion 
and error. In certain cases such confusion and error have 
already occurred. For this reason it seems useful to present 
a picture of the present position of priest-workmen in France 
and to set in clear relief some of the essential aspects of their 
mission, having regard to the discussions aroused by M. 
Cesbron’s book. 

I, THE PRIEST-WORKMAN’S POSITION 

We shall not revert here to the circumstances which 
underlie the origin of the priest-workman. The dechris- 
tianisation of the workers’ milieu is now a recognised fact. 
Nor shall we give a general picture of the ‘missionary’ move- 
ment in France. We shall confine ourselves to the subject 
of priest-workmen. 

How many are there? They are generally believed to be 
much more numerous than is actually the case. Moreover, 
all sorts of experiments which do not come within the scope 
of the priest-workmen are included under this heading. 
When André Billy wrote in the Figaro of April 16th that 
‘M. Cesbron has studied only one case among a thousand 
others’, it was a curious exaggeration; in actual fact the 
present total of priest-workmen does not amount to one 
hundred. 

Within the limits of the general conception of priest- 
workmen, several forms of apostolate must be distinguished. 
(A) The Paris Mission 

This is the form most widely known. The Paris Mission 
was founded on July 1st, 1943. It was the work of Cardinal 
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Suhard who studied its bases and decided upon the form it 
should take. It was also the work of M. l’Abbé Godin, who 
died immediately after the month of study and investigation 
for the perfecting of the Paris Mission which was held at 
Lisieux, December 1943-January 1944. The priests of the 
Paris Mission at present number twenty-five, eighteen of 
whom are manual workers: factory workers in the metal- 
lurgical and automobile industries, lorry workers at the 
Halles or in road transport, electricity and chemical products 
workers. Certain priests are concerned with particular sectors, 
such as scientific research or prostitution. They live in work- 
ing-class districts of Paris or in the suburbs (Montreuil, 
Billancourt, etc.), and often in small groups. 


(B) In the Provinces 

Including Paris, there are priest-workmen at the present 
times in.a dozen dioceses: Lille, Nancy, Paris, Autun, Lyons, 
Limoges, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, Chambéry, 
Tarentaise, Maurienne. In the last three dioceses there are 
priests working on the dams. Some dioceses number two, 
others about ten; they are never isolated, and are in close 
contact with their bishop. This diocesan character is becom- 
ing more and more marked. 


(C) Several Religious Orders include some priest-workmen 
among their members: Jesuits, Capuchins (Nanterre), Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans (Paris, Lille, Marseilles). Altogether 
about twenty of the hundred priest-workmen mentioned 
belong to religious orders. 


(D) The Little Brothers of the Sacred Heart 

The case of the Little Brothers of Pére de Foucauld 
stands in a category apart. In the majority of cases they are 
religious, but not priests. They are to be found in France, 
in the Sahara or the Near East. They live in fraternities of 
from five to seven brothers; they adopt the conditions of 
life of their particular time and place. As far as the priest- 
workmen are concerned, it must be emphasised that the 
Little Brothers are religious, and they work in factories as 
the Trappists work in their monasteries, rooted in a con- 
templative life. 
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(E) Curate-workmen 

By this phrase are meant priests who work in a factory 
while still attached to the parish where they are curates. 
Such a case is not very frequent but is to be found ‘in several 
large towns. It is an attempt to solve the problem of the 
relations between the parish and the mission to the workers. 
(Bobigny, Colombes, Marseilles.) The case may be compared 
with that of a certain number of priests in rural parishes 
who share in the agricultural labour as seasonal workers or 
even throughout the year. 

(F) A few priests of the Mission of the Sea, which is con- 
cerned with the welfare of sailors, go to sea and lead a 
sailor’s life in its entirety. They are very few in number. 

Thus priest-workmen properly so-called are those who 
take upon themselves the life of the worker in its entirety. 
It is not a question of substitutes for a time or of trainees. 
The vocation of the Little Brother of the Sacred Heart is 
manifestly different, but even when it is limited, as it must 
be, in this way, the conception of the priest-workman in- 
cludes every kind of variety, as will be seen. 

II, PREACHING OR PRESENCE? 

To understand the attitude of P. Pierre, the hero of 
Cesbron’s novel, and the work of priest-workmen in general, 
one must go back to realities. At the base of it all is the 
discovery of a world of men who no longer have any spiri- 
tual link with the Church, a world which does not just 
represent an insignificant particle of the earth’s inhabitants, 
but the whole of the world which industrial civilisation has 
brought into bondage in every clime and in all countries. 

Now this world is an atheistic world; not even a dechris- 
tianised world, for it has never been Christian, but really 
and truly an atheistic world: the world of the factory, essen- 
tially, but also the world of scientific research. Such a world 
was formed in the hey-day of liberalism, knowing nothing 
of any concern for religion. Moreover, such a world must 
not be confused with the world of Communism, as one is 
sometimes too easily apt to confuse it. It was already atheis- 
tic before Communism came into it and in some sort supplied 
it with a philosophy. Between such a world and that which 
the Church still reaches there is no point of contact. 
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This discovery of an atheistic world, a discovery which 
scarcely goes back further than the years 1941-1942, is 
indeed the event of capital importance which is at the root 
of all missionary effort in France and more particularly at 
the root of the experiment and endeavour of the priest- 
workmen. It is only when one has come face to face with 
the reality that one is able to envisage solutions. 

What is to be done in the face of a situation like this? 
Some people regard the priest-workmen as a kind of 
specialised missionaries; they go and preach in working- 
class districts just as others go and preach in bourgeois or 
rural districts. Such an apostolate would obviously imply a 
very special adaptation, but the difference would remain one 
of method. Without denying that action. of this sort might 
be undertaken, and effectively undertaken, in certain par- 
ticular cases, the priest-workmen as a whole rely more, it 
would seem, for their evangelisation of this atheistic world 
on time, history and what can be built up, than on the indi- 
vidual word; it ‘is not only necessary to transform certain 
individuals, it is essential to transform the milieu itself. 

A comparison with the work of Pére de Foucauld will 
best enable us to understand the problem, despite all that 
differentiates this atheistic world from Islam. Pére de Fou- 
cauld did not envisage an immediate evangelisation; he first 
sought to establish a contact and ensure a presence, that of 
Christ. This is neither a defeatist attitude, nor an accommo- 
dation; it is a necessity. Under present conditions it would 
not seem that there is any other solution open to priest- 
workmen. That such an attitude involves risks, nobody 
would care to deny. Should the venture be given up or the 
risks taken? Some writers favour the first solution; Francois 
Mauriac, on the contrary, is of opinion that the risk should 
be run. (In Figaro, April 1, 1952.) 

III, FACTORY OR DISTRICT? 

The activity of the priest-workmen moves between two 
poles: the factory and the district. It is rare that those who 
work in a factory do not come into contact with the prob- 
lems of the district; equally rare that those living in a 
district do not come to work in a factory. Most of the experi- 
ments are made within these two territories, but they are 
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distinctly different according to whether the emphasis is laid 
on the factory or on the district. 

The priest-workman who exercises a territorial apostolate 
is necessarily much more in contact with the parish; and if 
this contact is difficult, he is led to form a kind of small 
parish for himself in the form of the community around 
him. The factory as such presents a field which is completely 
non-Christian and totally unreached by the Church; the 
priest working there finds himself much more isolated and 
his external action will always be less visible. In such a 
milieu the presence of a priest is the sole means of re-estab- 
lishing contact between the Church and the people, but it is 
obvious, too, that in such an atmosphere, at any rate at the 
beginning, the priest cannot express himself in sacramental 
acts for they would not be understood even in the smallest 
degree. 

IV. THEIR PLACE IN THE CHURCH 

Through the very fact of speaking of the priest-workmen 
as a vanguard, there is a tendency to isolate them from the 
rest of the Church. In M. Cesbron’s novel P. Pierre is 
actually removed by his archbishop just when the leader 
of the Communist cell sees his own functions withdrawn. 
Certain newspapers have not been slow to harp upon the 
lack of understanding from which he suffers (cf. G. G. in 
Paris-Presse, March 14, 1952); and some, e.g., Franc- 
Tireur (April 3, 1952) insist on opposing the priest-work- 
men to the official Church. 

It is no doubt true that what they undertake is not always 
understood, and that they are sometimes torn between the 
demands of their total participation in the condition of the 
workers and the requirements of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Such a double loyalty is not always easy: really to share in 
the life of the workers and to remain in living and intimate 
communion with the Church and with those who, in the 
Church, are responsible for truth and authority. But one 
must be careful not to make a general rule of what may be 
a personal drama: as if a trench separated priest-workers 
from the rest of the Church. In point of fact in every diocese 
concerned, they are in close contact with their bishops. At 
the close of a recent meeting between some of these priests 
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and their bishops, the bishops were anxious that it should 
be known how deeply the meeting had kindled in them anew 
the ‘profound realisation both of the gravity of the problem 
before the Church and of the fatherly and trusting love 
merited by those who have dedicated their priestly life to it 
in a sincere and complete disinterestedness’. Afterwards they 
emphasised the affection which they bore them ‘and the love 
which, with them and in them, they have for this world of 
workers to which such priests are consecrated by devotion 
and by their mission’. 

Thus priest-workers are not free-lances cut off from their 
chiefs or their brothers; neither are they, as some have 
written, apostles of a new form of evangelism or of a new 
Christianity. Such expressions are unfortunate, for they tend 
to make people believe that fundamental modifications are 
in question, whereas it is merely a particular endeavour to 
dea! with a particular problem. We have never heard priest- 
workers claim that the modality they have chosen is the 
modality of tomorrow. Obviously this form of apostolate 
involves problems of collaboration with existing parishes. 

No one knows what will take place tomorrow. In the 
present condition of things, the two modalities correspond 
to two necessities, each of an entirely different order. Gilbert 
Cesbron in his novel, even if he has slightly caricatured the 
traditional parish, has not sought to pronounce for one 
rather than the other. 


Vv. COLLABORATION 


Here we touch on one of the most difficult problems 
raised by the position of the priest-workmen, one brought 
into prominence by Gilbert Cesbron’s novel. P. Pierre is, 
in point of fact, asked to participate in the Peace Movement. 
He agrees to circulate lists of signatures. If the novel had 
shown us more of him at the factory, we should no doubt 
have seen him joining the syndicate and perhaps even 
taking some responsibility in it. 

None of the comments which have so far appeared on 
this novel have touched on this question. If we do so, very 
rapidly, it is because it is in actual fact one of the most 
difficult problems. 
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Some think that by active participation in syndical or 
political action the priest-worker goes beyond his mission. 
His objective is not the overthrow of capitalism, nor is it 
the forwarding of the workers’ cause; he must be simply 
one of the others and among the others, but he is not called 
upon to take the lead in workers’ activities. In acting thus, 
it may be wondered if he does not fulfil the task of a mili- 
tant layman in Catholic Action and if he is not in some 
degree falling into clericalism. Others think that, since he 
is in a workers’ milieu, the priest-worker cannot, because 
he is a priest, be other than an active and, if need be, a mili- 
tant worker. His syndical or political allegiance is supported 
by apostolic reasons; if one embraces the condition of a 
worker one must do so wholeheartedly. As to the responsi- 
bilities which certain priest-workmen assume in these fields, 
they do not seem to derive directly from principles; they 
are found in the normal extension of their action, not as 
something supplementary which could be omitted, but as a 
consequence which is inevitable at a given moment. How 
could one be disinterested as to the lot of a class which one 
has made one’s own, and, more precisely, indifferent to 
improvements which it is essential to work for? If the priest- 
worker finds himself the most fit person to lead such or such 
a struggle, has he the right to be disinterested? For him the 
active struggle for social justice comes from the demands 
of charity which is at the very root of his activity. 

CONCLUSIONS 

What does all this lead to, it will be asked? Nothing is 
more difficult than to arrive at a firm judgment {in such a 
sphere. Gilbert Cesbron in his novel gives a good descrip- 
tion of the change which can take place: 

The fresh confidence of men in each other, mutual help, 

reconciliations, the unity which up to now has been found 

only in the political struggle. . . . Almost every evening 

they drop in on one or the other, first of all talking about 
politics or the syndicate—old habits persist!—but when 
Pierre talks of other things, he’s listened to in a different 
spirit. There’s one new dweller at Sagny—Christ. .. . 
What’s wanted is to be with them, continually, in the 
work at its hardest and at closest quarters. . . . 
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As P. Pierre says to his archbishop in the dramatic conversa- 
tion at the book’s close, what the men see is the Gospel 
lived; ‘the neighbourhood begins to stir’. It must not be for- 
gotten that the experiments of the priest-workmen are still 
few and far between: barely a hundred of them for seven 
or eight millions of the proletariat; and, moreover, they are 
still very new; those longest at the work have only been 
going for five years—a very short time to get to know a 
milieu. It does not seem possible at this juncture to set down 
the theory of an attempt inspired before all else by what 
might be called apostolic anguish. How is it possible to say 
what one can do or what one should do? How are the 
rules to be determined? The priest-workmen are witnesses 
searching out, for the future, the touchstones of grace in 
this atheistic milieu. 

Some people have perhaps allowed themselves to be 
carried away by a kind of romanticism. For Epinal, the 
priest-workman has taken the place of the missionary setting 
out to baptise the pagan black peoples of Africa. In reality, 
even if it does provide material for a novel, the life of the 
priest-workman has nothing romantic about it. It is a hard 
life, spiritually and physically; if on the external plane it is 
not subjected to certain customs or a certain traditional 
framework, in actual fact it springs from demands and rules 
which are all the more rigorous. 

(From documentation supplied by the Centre d’In- 
formation Catholique; translated and adapted by K.P.) 


ISAAC 


Behind the tent-flap Sara laughed, 
Thinking their guest was kind, if daft. 
But Abraham and all time after 
Echo the barren woman’s laughter. 
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SOME RECENT GERMAN BOOKS 
Donatp NICHOLL 


‘In Catholicism there is no possibility of question-putting’ was 
the parting shot once fired at me by a young German theologian. 
One must confess that the same reproach could not be levelled 
against German Protestants, though one may regret the occa- 
sional unwillingness to accept the obvious answer. The obvious 
answer to Barth’s early question (expecting the answer ‘No’) as 
to the possibility of knowing God outside the Christian revelation 
has now been given by Max Lackmann in Vom Geheimnis der 
Schopfung (Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart). It is a 
remarkable book, a vast commentary on Romans I, 18-23 and II, 
14-16, with selected passages on the subject from all the leading 
Christian theologians, the Catholic view and Protestant view 
being set one beside the other. Lackmann is not the first to have 
his eyebrows raised by certain of Barth’s exegetical efforts, nor 
the first to suspect that Barth put on the mind of Kant rather 
than of Paul when reading Romans (pp. 211-2). But no one else 
has dealt with the issue so painstakingly. Lackmann, unfortu- 
nately, neglects the subleties of the Thomist ‘gratia non 
tollit. . . .’ (p. 280). A Catholic contribution to the debate about 
‘de-mythologising’ the Gospels has been made, tactfully, and 
with admirable clarity, by Oskar Simmel in Mythos und Evan- 
gelium (Stimmen der Zeit. April); it may help our Protestant 
brethren to deal with this fundamental issue. A further issue, 
that of Niemoller’s political Christianity, has had the unfortu- 
nate result of driving Asmussen out of his work with the ‘World 
Council of Churches’; Asmussen believes that Niemoller’s 
political activity is prejudicing ecumenical hopes (cf. Wort und 
Wahreit. July). 

In expiation for crimes against the Jews, Germans have been 
asked to contribute money for planting thousands of olive-trees 
in Israel; this excellent intention towards peace with Israel is 
discussed in Rundbrief, which is full of the latest developments 
in the relations between Jews and Christians. It was at an appeal 
for these olive-trees that Romano Guardini gave a lecture on 
Responsibility, (Hochland. August); he provides a neat illustra- 
tion of how Germans are not free from responsibility even when 
they show that ‘collective guilt’ is a nonsensical notion: when 
one of our family is guilty of a crime we may plead our own 
innocence—we cannot say ‘it has nothing to do with us’. The 
treament of Jews is also one of Américo Castro’s concerns in his 
brilliant chapter on the Order of Knights which is printed in 
Hochland (June); this translation into German of one chapter 
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from Espana en su historia leaves one hoping that the English 
translation is in preparation. ‘The Mystery of Israel’, especially 
in St Paul’s writings, is the title of an article by Heinrich 
Schlier, the Biblical scholar (Wort und Wahreit. August). 

One of the most interesting features of Stimmen der Zeit is 
the series of articles on the U.S.S.R. by a man of penetrating 
observation, Nikolaus Gurjew. His account of the intellectuals 
there refers to one victim of the system, Nina Staude; ‘a dancer 
in her early life, she secretly became an Orthodox nun in the 
years of persecution, and had made a name for herself as a 
geophysicist and mathematician’ before the blow fell. 

The fate of many, amidst our modern craze for work and speed, 
is to die suddenly of thrombosis. So many German politicians 
have been dying this way of late that the Protestant Bishop of 
Wiirttemberg, Dr Haug, was moved to address an open letter to 
public men, asking them to find some peace and rest in their 
lives before they all go the same way (Herder Korrespondena. 
May). Dr Haug might have done worse than to refer them to 
Georg Siegmund’s book Schlaf und Schlafstérung (Laumannsche 
Verlags Buchhandlung) which may be described as a phenomen- 
ology of sleep; Siegmund shows how often sleeplessness arises 
from a disordered life and how a change of mind can help those 
who believe—sometimes wrongly!—that they do not sleep. 

The basic rhythm of life is what Resenstock-Huessy is 
searching for in Heilkraft und Wahrheit (Evangelisches Verlags- 
werk), which he subtitles ‘a synchronisation of political and 
cosmic time’. The subject is certainly ripe for investigation; 
Jung’s fumblings after ‘synchronicity’ and Toynbee’s ‘rhythms’ 
are straws in the wind. Unfortunately Resenstock-Huessy’s own 
effort, for all its brilliant asides and alluring chapters on Paracel- 
sus, is scarcely more substantial. To anyone who is trying to 
discover the meaning of the music of the spheres and the har- 
mony of those singular events which traditional philosophy is 
painfully ill-equipped to deal with I recommend the book; I do 
not recommend it to theologians and professors unless they are 
prepared for some hard blows at themselves and their colleagues; 
it would be a salutary present to give to any undergraduate 
believing in professorial infallibility. 

Two books calculated to dampen Resenstock-Huessy’s inflam- 
matory remarks about professors are Die Abstammung des Men- 
schen by Theodor Steinbiichel (Verlag Josef Knecht) and 
Geschichte der Philosophie by Johannes Hirschberger (Herder 
Verlag). The late Professor Steinbiichel’s study of theological 
problems raised by evolutionary theories can scarcely be described 
as an original contribution to this well-worn subject, but it is a 
most sane and peaceful book, breathing that serene faith so 
characteristic of all his writing. The book’s value is greatly en- 
hanced by an epilogue from the pen of Hans André in which he 
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reviews recent developments in evolutionary theory; if Professor 
André could find the appropriate expression for his deep vision 
of the natural world one feels that he could lead us far into the 
wonder and poetry of nature. Of Professor Hirschberger’s book 
one needs to say no more than that it is now available; his first 
volume on the history of ancient and medieval philosophy was 
received with enthusiasm on all sides. This second volume, on 
Renaissance-to-contemporary philosophy, is sure to receive a 
similar welcome. To read his book is a joy, an education—and 
an occasion of humility! 


& & 


REVIEWS 


Monastic SiTEs FROM THE Air. By David Knowles and J. K. S. 

St Joseph. (Cambridge University Press; 55s.) 

The close bond between methods and plans of building and 
habits of life is seldom shown more clearly than in the ground- 
plan of medieval religious houses. Although custom and rule 
directed the general scheme of construction, construction— 
varying as it does with the lie of the ground and local circum- 
stance—must to some extent modify customs of life, much in 
the same way as St Osmund modified Norman liturgical customs 
in the light of the structure of the Cathedral of Old Salisbury 
when compiling the Salisbury liturgical use. Indeed, the whole 
course of human history on its material side is marked by the 
impact of person upon place and environment; but human life 
is short while locality remains almost unmodified, and it is 
therefore with long-lived corporations such as monasteries that 
history can best be traced in that dust of which men are made, 
Ground-plans have, therefore, despite a superficial uniformity, 
a significance awaiting sympathetic interpretation. 

This volume of illustrations from the air of well over a hundred 
monastic sites in England and Wales is thus a work of serious 
historical importance. The photographs of Dr St Joseph, as inter- 
preted by Professor Knowles, form an illuminating companion 
to the latter’s histories of the English monastic movement. There 
is a careful introduction which outlines the genesis, develop- 
ment and modifications of the customary monastic plan, built 
around a four-square cloister. It is a pity that the recent excava- 
tions at Glastonbury were not undertaken until after the publica- 
tion of this book, for they show that not only was the Glastonbury 
of St Dunstan’s time the first English monastery to be built 
on this continental plan, but also that the structure was of a size 
and importance equal to those of Cluny, Fleury and St Gall. 
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Each illustration has a page of comment from Professor Knowles 
in which the photograph is interpreted and a history of the 
foundation given. By some oversight there is no history of 
Malmesbury, one of the most venerable foundations in the land. 
(Incidentally there was never a western range of buildings at 
Glastonbury, owing to the proximity of the ancient, possibly 
pre-Christian, cemetery.) 

Monastic sites are particularly difficult to photograph satis- 
factorily from the air. In the first place, many of them such as 
Barking, lie in built-up areas where no low-flying is permitted. 
Second, and this is the reason why the present volume could 
never illuminate the unknown in the manner of Crawford’s 
epoch-making Wessex from the Air, none of these sites is sown 
with crops, and it is crop-marking alone which can reveal with 
any clarity hidden foundations of which no trace lies above 
ground. The reader should be warned therefore that the value of 
this book will not leap to his eye immediately. Indeed, he will 
at first be puzzled by the very varying quality of the photographs, 
ranging from a really lovely and utterly clear study of Byland in 
the setting sun to rather indifferent pictures of Durham or St 
Alban’s. The choice of picture is sometimes not easy to justify: 
how clear and helpful are the photographs of sites such as Holme, 
Kirkstead or Strata Marcella, but why include pictures of St 
Michael’s Mount or Bardsey which of their very nature do 
nothing, and could do nothing, to clarify the existing remains? 
The inclusion of some modern monasteries such as Buckfast 
(though it is sad to think what remains of archaeological interest 
must have been destroyed unrecorded when the church was re- 
built on its later medieval foundation) is admirable, but why 
omit Winchcombe which would especially lend itself to air photo- 
graphy as no stone remains above ground? Finally the absence 
of any immediately clear indication of the points of the compass 
renders the photographs peculiarly difficult to interpret at first 
sight. 

These points are stressed merely in order to urge the reader 
to persist with his study of the book. These photographs only 
reveal their secrets after long and careful examination. If so 
examined, Monastic Sites from the Air will be found to have 
an interest and a value which, to one reader at least, are yet 
very far from being exhausted. AELRED WATKIN 


Tue Grey Friars IN CAMBRIDGE, 1225-1538. The Birkbech Lec- 
tures 1948-9. By John R. H. Moorman. (Cambridge University 
Press; 35s.) 

Mr Moorman tells the story of the Franciscans in Cambridge 
from their first settlement to the dissolution. He has made a 
careful study of the chronology and of the sites of the friary. 
About half of the book consists of appendixes. There are lists of 
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the Custodes, Wardens, Vice-wardens and Lectors, with their 
dates, exact or approximate; biographical notes on Cambridge 
Franciscans; an account, printed for the first time from a Dur. 
ham manuscript, of the dispute between the Friars and the 
University of Cambridge, 1303-6; an eighteenth-century account 
of the ‘old chapel of Sidney College in Cambridge’, printed from 
manuscript; the transcript of the ‘fragment of an account-book 
belonging to the Cambridge Franciscans’ recording money and 
gifts received by the friars in the years 1863 and 1366; a list of 
legacies to the friars; some hitherto unpublished documents 
connected with the dissolution, and the description of two seals 
of the Cambridge Franciscans. There are some plans, sketches 
and illustrations. It is not at all the author’s fault that his book 
should resolve itself into a collection of notices: the Cambridge 
Friars had no Eccleston to chronicle their doings and one knows 
too little about them to make an interesting story. Mr Moorman’s 
researches on the record material, particularly on bishops’ 
registers, for biographical details of the individual friars, will be 
an invaluable starting point for all future work on the subject. 
The student will also be grateful to have references to the 
scattered papers of A. G. Little and of other scholars, including 
the author, collected in a compact form, Many of them were 
published in local journals or in foreign periodicals. To digest 
and put them together is painful and exacting work. 

The defect of the book is that it just touches on the history of 
medieval scholarship. The references here are so incomplete that 
it would have been better to omit them altogether and remain 
on the safer ground of biography. Medieval Libraries of 
Great Britain by N. R. Ker (London, 1941) would have added 
to the list of books surviving from the Cambridge Library, and 
Humanism in England by R. Weiss (Oxford, 1941) to the section 
on Cambridge humanists. The ‘notes on Cambridge Franciscans’ 
are inconsistent in listing the writings of the friars. Sometimes 
unpublished works are mentioned, sometimes not. William of 
Meliton, Milton or Middleton, was a prolific writer, whose works 
have been studied and edited in extracts, but one would hardly 
guess it from the note on him; the only reference is to the 
Répertoire of P. Glorieux, published 1933-4. A paragraph on 
medieval Hebrew studies should have a reference to the funda- 
mental works of Berger and Denifle, not only to the Cambridge 
Modern History and Stevenson’s Robert Grosseteste. 

BeryL SMALLEY 


Meprevat EccresiasticaL Courts THE By Brian L. 
Woodcock. (Oxford University Press; 18s.) 

Henry CHICHELE AND THE EccLEsIASTICAL PouiTics OF HIS AGE. 
By E. F. Jacob. (University of London: The Creighton Lecture 

in History 1951: The Athlone Press; 2s. 6d.) 
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There is throughout this book of the late Mr Woodcock a 
refreshing humility that has all the marks of greatness. Being first 
in this particular field, and with a wealth of material at his dis- 
posal, the author had his readers at his mercy, Yet, never for a 
moment does he attempt to overwhelm or browbeat them. Every- 
thing that is involved in the understanding of the Courts of Can- 
terbury, from the complexities of the jurisdictions to the implica- 
tions of petere apostolos, is defined, described, analysed. Nothing 
is presupposed or left to chance. There is a graceful absence of 
pretentiousness. 

The work is divided into two parts, one dealing with the Court 
jurisdictions, the other with procedure and practice. A valuable 
and painstaking appendix illustrates the more important points 
made in each part. The Courts with which the author mainiy 
concerns himself are the two diocesan courts, the Consistory, 
over which presided the Archbishop’s commissary general, and 
that of the Archdeacon, which had a certain jurisdiction over 
those parishes the patronage of which was not reserved to the 
Archbishop. Mr Woodcock investigates the origins of the juris- 
diction of each Court, and emphasises the spirited stand of the 
quasi-autonomous rectors of exempt parishes in the face of the 
Prior and Chapter of Canterbury during vacancies, and the long 
struggle between Prior and Chapter and the Archdeacons for 
sede vacante jurisdiction over the non-exempt parishes. 

The offices of these Courts were no sinecure. Those who 
held them—the judges, proctors, apparitors, etc.—had to handle 
elaborate cases of Instance, Ex Officio and Probate, into which 
Mr Woodcock goes deeply in the second part. The fact that the 
Courts were not always located in Canterbury but were, so to 
speak, brought to the people on occasion, often imposed a con- 
siderable and exacting mobility. Thus in the year 1522 the Courts 
sat 140 times in twenty-five different places. The burdens of 
office were not unremunerative; but the fees were reasonable 
enough, and the efficiency and integrity, when compared with the 
Courts of Common Law, sufficiently impressive to attract an 
astonishing volume of business. This seemingly was helped by 

the stable character of the Courts, rising as they did above civil 
disorders. 

When Mr Woodcock deals with the practice and procedure of 
the Courts he ranges over three and a half centuries for his 
illustrations. The effect is not bewildering, for his points are 
made with clarity; yet that sense of intimacy with the Courts 
is not induced which would, we think, have resulted from an 
analysis within a more restricted span of years. Beyond this 
there is very little that can be found fault with, We may 
mention, however, that there is some confusion in a sentence 
a few lines from the end of the first paragraph of the 
Additional Note to Part 1; and that the ‘general sentences against 
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persons committing crimes meriting ipso facto excommunications’ 
(p. 94, u. 4) were not, as seems to be implied, actual excommuni- 
cations, but rather the means whereby the faithful were kept 
aware of the excommunications latae sententiae that they were 
liable to ipso facto. 

If Mr Woodcock’s book has the tentative sweep of the pioneer, 
Professor Jacob’s Creighton Lecture is the restrained effort of 
one who is so thoroughly familiar with his ground that he can 
work every inch of it and yet in doing so cultivate the whole. 
Chichele and the Fifteenth Century is indeed his peculiar. The 
focal point of the present paper is the uneasy situation created 
by the campaign of Martin V (who suspected Chichele’s loyalty) 
to induce Henry V and later the Council to allow papal collation 
of benefices to operate freely in England. Yet withal we are 
presented with a deep perspective of a hundred years of ecclesi- 
astical history. And with a delicate understanding of Chichele. 
LEONARD BOYLE, 0.P. 


THE PEOPLES AND Po.icies or Arrica. By Leo Marquand. 

(Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press; 16s.) 

South Africa is facing the most serious constitutional and 
political crisis in her history. In describing so carefully the back- 
ground of that crisis, this excellent book makes for a greater 
understanding of South Africa’s problems, whose origin may be 
discerned within fifteen years of the establishment of the trading 
station at the Cape; and so an historical background is essential 
to the understanding of present-day South Africa. The first 
chapter meets this need with a brief, yet adequate, account of 
South African history from the time that the Dutch East India 
Company, a powerful, monopolistic, chartered company, estab- 
lished a permanent Dutch settlement at the Cape in 1652, to the 
general election of 1948, when General Smuts’s party was de- 
feated by a combination of the Nationalist Party and the Afri- 
kaner Party. 

Chapters II and III deal with the people of South Africa: 
Europeans (English- and Afrikaans-speaking South Africans), 
African, Coloured and Asian. The African, the black man of 
South Africa, individualistic and conservative, is found in every 
farm, factory and town. We are given a good picture of his 
general characteristics—his physical features, clothes, customs— 
as well as of the hundreds of tribes linguistically divided into five 
groups, and of the state of Native education. Problems arising 
from Native reserves and African population in urban areas, diffi- 
culties between South Africans of Dutch and British origin, the 
position of the Coloureds (that mixed race which resents the 
application to itself of the colour bar and the policy of ‘apart- 
heid’ and yet looks down on the African), are considered in a 
very fair and balanced way. 
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South Africa’s external affairs are discussed with great insight, 
and in view of the present talk of a South African Republic it is 
interesting to read that though there exists in South Africa a 
vigorous and growing feeling of national independence and pride, 
for the majority of South Africans this is not an anti-British 
sentiment. True, only a very small section of European South 
Africans have an emotional attachment to England, but the 
majority accept the fact that cordial relations with Britain and 
the Commonwealth are both natural and desirable. 

Other chapters deal with South African government, adminis- 
tration, education, religion, and, finally, there is a postscript on 
South Africa’s present constitutional difficulty. Undoubtedly this 
work should contribute in no small way towards a greater under- 
standing of, and sympathy with, South Africa’s many problems. 

Franois MIpDLEWICK, 0.P. 


RELIGION AND Socrery AmMone THE Coorcs or Sours Inpia. By 

M. N. Srinivas. (Clarendon Press; 30s.) 

Professor Srinivas’s theme is the way in which Coorg religion 
supports Coorg solidarity—solidarity withn the okka, or patri- 
lineal joint family, solidarity within the village, and solidarity 
with the rest of India. He shows this in each case by an analysis 
of the ‘ritual idiom’ of Coorgs rather than of their explicitly held 
beliefs. ‘In any system of ritual each ritual action has its mean- 
ing, and the totality of such meanings constitutes the idiom of 
that system’ (p. vi, from Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s Foreword). 
Such a conception of ritual is potentially ambiguous; the meaning 
of a ritual complex, it is supposed, is to be discovered less in the 
intention of the performer than by a comparison of the elements 
in that complex with elements in parallel complexes. Con- 
sequently, what would ordinarily be called ceremonial action 
not engaging divine sanctions, is approximated to ritual, and the 
distinction between secular and religious actions is obscured. That 
such a distinction is to be found in Coorg culture may be seen 
from Professor Srinivas’s own account. There is a difference 
between an ordinary bath and a ‘ritual’ bath (in Professor Srini- 
vas’s usage); but there is also a distinction between the effects 
of a ‘ritual’ bath: ‘bathing in a sacred river is not only purifying 
in a ritual sense, but also removes the sins of the bather’. (p. 84.) 
This passing reference shows that such merely ceremonial actions 
as those of sammanda, the ‘jural’ part of the marriage cere- 
monies, are not simply continuous with properly ritual actions 
like the mangala part of the same ceremonies, and are therefore 
improperly called ritual: the uniqueness of the support given 
by religion to Coorg solidarity is obscured by a preoccupation with 
a functional meaning assigned to religion itself. 

It is difficult to see just what intelligibility is offered by social 
studies functionalist in this deliberately ‘objective’ (p. v) sense. 
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The assumption appears to be that a society is more than a unity 
of relation—multitudo—and that consequently it may be under- 
stood in terms of such concepts as solidarity, interpreted not in 
a moral sense but naturalistically: a sort of gravitational attrac- 
tion. On the contrary, it may be urged (with some support, 
perhaps, from Professor Evans-Pritchard’s recent lectures on 
Social Anthropology) that the intelligibility of any society is 
realised primarily in the moral experience of the individual mem- 
bers of the society and of the anthropological investigator: that 
the metaphysical basis of anthropology is the possibility of com- 
munication between investigator and investigated as moral 
beings. Professor Srinivas offers a coherent and technically ad- 
mirable account of Coorg society; but one wonders whether any 
educated Coorg who might read the book would recognise his own 
experience there. C.E. 
Macie pes Exrrimes: Les Etudes Carmélitaines. (Bruges; 

Desclée de Brouwer; 105 frs.) 

In the minds of the tireless and prolific editors of Les Etudes 
Carmélitaines, the ‘Magic of Extremes’ labels a remarkable 
variety of goods and evils—more comprehensive even than the 
‘Enthusiasm’ of Mgr Knox. Even an article (and very good it is) 
on ‘The Certainty of the Assumption’ finds a place, on the 
dubious pretext that, ‘cette ‘‘magie des extrémes’’, le Pape Pie 
XII lui-méme n’y pas échappé.’ The alcoholics, existentialists, 
drug-addicts, psycho-analysts, theosophists, jazz-fiends and 
painters with a ‘besoin de paroxysme’ who, we learn, are likewise 
victims of this sorcery, may be surprised, but little comforted, to 
find themselves in the company of a Pope speaking ex cathedra. 

There is plenty of sense in Georges Buraud’s ‘Les Magies de 
l’ésotérisme nouveau’—but he is too sweeping and unconstructive 
altogether. Sound, but inadequate, is André Derumaux’s brief 
essay on “The religious Deviations of the Taste for Excess’. Then 
we settle down to sober and engaging factual studies on mysti- 
cism in ancient Egypt and modern India. There follows the 
inevitable ‘Mystique hindoue, mystique chrétienne’, for the 
comfort and reassurance of the baffled and deflated Christian 
ego. Though enlivened, but also fogged, by amiable conversations 
between the Carmelite author and a swami of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, the examination of Yoga is conducted on conventional 
lines, ‘toute grace surnaturelle étant par hypothése écartée’. 
Until this hypothése (and perhaps its rational or emotional 
motivation) has been questioned, analysed and criticised, little 
progress is to be expected in this inquiry. 

Interleaved are ‘paroxystic’ reproductions and pronouncements 
from Picabia, Dali, Georges Mathieu and Henri Michaux. Sal- 
vador Dali, fresh from ‘paroxysms’ of nuclear bombardments 
and ‘une rage de précision’ offers a second pronouncement before 
plunging himself in isolation in Spain, ‘l’Esprit-Saint et 1’ascé- 
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tisme total’. (He has, ‘pour la premiére fois du monde’, been 
designing an electron, a proton, a meson, a pi-meson, ‘et méme 
la structure molle par excellence—de cette novissime ‘glu cos- 
mique’’ de laquelle je parle souvent de maniére presque obses- 
sionelle’. We are also given a photograph of his dramatic Christ 
de Saint-Jean-de-la-Croiz which is contributing so expensively 
to the culture of Glasgow, if not to the painter’s association. 

There are excellent individual contributions to this volume, 
such as we have learned to expect from Les Etudes carmélitaines. 
The ensemble is very cultured, very contemporary, very chic, 
very parisien; yet somehow a trifle snobbish, even a trifle prig- 
gish, and more than a trifle absurd. Perhaps we only expose our 
own stuffiness and English insularity when we whisper that it 
is not quite what we look for from Carmelite editorship and 
guidance. Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


Wuat Are THESE Wounps? By Thomas Merton. (Clonmore and 

Reynolds; 15s.) 

In writing this short biography of St Lutgarde, the Cistercian 
mystic of Aywiéres, Thomas Merton was satisfying the claims 
of family. Undertaken before Elected Silence, it was certainly 
a task presenting no little difficulty, and he has carried it out 
with some success. The atmosphere of those numerous convents 
in the Low Countries which in the thirteenth century came under 
Cistercian influence is hard to convey. They represent both the 
strength and the weakness of the movement, held for a moment 
in a delicate equilibrium. Since St Gertrude speaks so eloquently 
for herself, she may safely be taken as a reliable, if somewhat 
sophisticated guide to the feeling of the period. One grasps at 
once the underlying sanity springing from a well-grounded 
monastic and liturgical tradition, and also the less admirable 
tendency to a multiplicity of often quite fanciful devotions which, 
in religious less holy and intelligent than the saints of whom 
we are speaking, could easily degenerate into somewhat childish 
piety, disconnected from any solid understanding of doctrine. 
An unadorned translation of the life of St Lutgarde, written with 
considerable verve by her Dominican confessor, Thomas of Can- 
timpré, would have shown the same factors at work. (The 
reference to this life in the 1867 edition of the Acta Sanctorum 
should incidentally read June iv, not June ii.) Thomas Merton 
has, however, preferred to retell the story, using his own un- 
deniable gift for straight narrative. If this has involved some 
sacrifice of local colour, perhaps he was justified in not straining 
after it, for as he feels it necessary to say towards the end of 
the book, ‘these . . . mystics with whom we have mostly been 
dealing do not present the pure Cistercian spirituality that 
characterised the first century of the Order’s history’; and that 
first century gave all the rest the very breath of life. 
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It is therefore a little disappointing that when he does speak 
of the early Fathers of the Order, one gets the impression that 
Thomas Merton is harassed by an unconscious desire to measure 
them by the standards of a later and alien spirituality. Why is 
it, for instance, that when one turns to his account of St Aelred’s 
sure and clear teaching on spiritual friendship one reads by way 
of introduction that: “Theorising upon this point may be rather 
confusing, it is too abstract to be clearly grasped.’? Certainly 
there is nothing ‘confusing’ in St Aelred’s carefully developed 
thought—unless, of course, one wished to accommodate his con- 
ception of friendship as a genuine ascesis and school of perfection, 
which like all schools takes in beginners with their lopsidedness 
and their defects, to a rather different ideal of disembodied 
relationships which he scarcely envisaged. It. would have seemed 
incongruous to St Aelred—as indeed it would have done to St 
Thomas—that God’s servants should ignore what we here find 
referred to as the ‘merely’ natural and human qualities of their 
friends when God himself does not ignore them. Is it not precisely 
nature and particular individuals that comes to restore 
and sanctify? It is wholesome occasionally to remind ourselves 
that we can become so concerned to avoid anything that might 
injure the supernatural life that we also succeed in preventing 
it ever producing the smallest effect on our wounded nature, or 
drawing into its orbit the entire personality. Yet this is the goal 


of all prayer and all mysticism. The early Cistercians had a - 


particularly sound and certain grasp of the effect of the whole 
of Christ on the whole man, and it seems a pity to make them 
appear at less than their true stature. AELRED SQuIRE, 0.P. 


Tae FaTsers oF THE WESTERN CHURCH. By Robert Payne. 

(Heinemann; 21s.) 

St Bernarp: On tHE Sone or Sones. Translated and edited by 

a Religious of C.S.M.V. (Mowbray; 12s. 6d.) 

Mr Payne uses the technique of the poster—bright colours, 
simple outlines and a dash of modernity. In some ways it is a 
pleasant change from the conventions of hagiography, but it does 
not inspire confidence in the accuracy of the pictures drawn: 
it succeeds best perhaps in the chapters on Ambrose and Augus- 
tine; in particular seenes—Ambrose’s grief at the death of Valen- 
tinian II, Augustine’s winter in retirement before his baptism; 
and it fails worst in attempting to present something of the mind 
and thought of the Fathers in so brief a compass. Since, sur- 
prisingly for a novelist, Mr Payne seems to have little sense of 
period, this treatment becomes ludicrous in the case of St 
Thomas, for the author’s idea of a Father of the Church is elastic 
enough to include him and St Francis, but not St Bede or St 
Anselm. One can only hope that, like a poster, this book will 
attract the hitherto uninformed to the Fathers themselves. 
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It is with relief and pleasure that one turns to the selection and 
translation from St Bernard’s Homilies on the Canticle of Can- 
ticles made by a member of the Anglican community at Wan- 
tage. The selection comprises about a third of the total volume, 
the extracts vary considerably in length, enabling the reader to 
appreciate St Bernard’s power to sustain his exposition, and the 
translation is fresh and original, sometimes even colloquial, but 
never in such a way as to offend. B.W 


Woman Topay. By John Fitzsimons. (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 

If you have lived to see the home as the centre of life in 
process of destruction, and women deprived of the only place in 
which they were the indispensable partners of man, you will 
welcome the retracing of many false steps urged and implied in 
Fr Fitzsimon’s book. This is a critical and sympathetic study of 
the winter of discontent that has succeeded the suffragette hey- 
day. It shows how industrialism robbed women of the richly 
creative life they led when everything possible was made at 
home. Industrialism left the bored mistress of equally bored 
maids to play golf or bridge. The girl in the factory learnt no 
home skills and could not pass on to her daughters what she had 
not learnt herself. A generation that had largely forgotten to be 
women aspired to be men. The idea goes back to the French 
Revolution. It is ironical to reflect that Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win—of all unsatisfactory mothers of unsatisfactory daughters— 
was its English pioneer. 

‘Education’ was called in to redress the balance. How perverse 
this education was (and is) is emphasised nowadays by psycholo- 
gists, biologists and educationalists. Many of these are quoted 
by Father Fitzsimons and listed in a useful bibliography. There 
are some amusing extracts from the superseded doctrinaires. 
The Spens Report, for instance, would confine handicrafts to 
‘the less gifted girls’. One can imagine the gifted ones getting on 
with their Algebra while their half-witted sisters were allowed 
to do something creative which would be a joy to themselves and - 
their families. A woman who knows more and more about less 
and less is a sadder spectacle than a man in the same case. 

It is realised that every woman may no marry or become 8 
nun. But the spinster has, as Pope Pius XII maintained, a 
vocation of her own, and its reality and enrichment are well 
handled here. 

The theology of women is not the most attractive chapter in 
the book. Perhaps it would be best to let bygones be bygones. In 
any case it is a pity to represent St Jerome by one of his sillier 
diatribes instead of the magnificent dedication to Paula and 
Eustochium; and it would have been only fair to remember that 
St Theresa liked her nuns ‘manly’. Hues Pasay Boon 
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In Praise or Work. By Raoul Plus, §.J. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 

In one of his Epiphany sermons Tauler said we must always 
be on the lookout to see whether God wants us at the moment to 
be working, praying or suffering. We cannot be equally engrossed 
in all three occupations at the same time. Work, alas, is getting 
less and less popular, though for most of us it is the open road 
to heaven. The chief fault of Father Plus’s exhilarating book— 
it might not be so exhilarating if the fault were remedied !—is 
that it practically begs the crucial question of the industrial age: 
is man meant to be happy doing sub-human work? The depressing 
thing to note about industrial man is that he seldom asks for 
more opportunity to stretch his mind and muscles, but only for 
more money, continuing to be a cog-wheel. 

Father Plus tells you what work has been and could be to man- 
kind—first in general and then in particular professions. These 
begin with peasants and end with priests, and the joys of each 
toilsome life are illustrated by examples. No pool promoters 
appear, or cinema usherettes, or in fact any of the characteristic 
figures of 1952. 


H.P.E. 


CasuisticaL Divinity purRING THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
turY. By Thomas Wood. (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d.) 

This small volume develops the pioneer work of Dr H. R. 
McAdoo, The Structure of Caroline Moral Theology. It deals in 
some detail with the positions of the chief seventeenth-century 
Anglican moralists and notably those of Jeremy Taylor. 

These divines are shown to stand in the medieval Catholic 
tradition, basing their thought on the principles of St Thomas. 
Their writing is marked however by a strong reaction, not un- 
tinged with Jansenism, against the post-Tridentine moralists and 
in particular against the Jesuits. Jesuitry was then universally 
equated with treason, and by an abuse of the system of prob- 
abilism some Jesuit writers admittedly fell into laxism. 

The confessional, though oftener used in the Church of England 
at this time than is sometimes supposed, was more occasional 
and differently regarded. Anglican casuistry in consequence never 
became separated as a science from ascetical theology; the two 
were developed together as the means by which the clergy could 
assist the laity in building the devout life. In the Catholic 
Church, especially after Trent, moral theology was increasingly 
treated as the science by which the priest as judge assessed 
the quality of sins for absolution, ascetics being that by which 
as physician he helped the penitent to health of soul. 

Because they overlooked this fact the Anglican casuists’ 
criticism of the doctrine of attrition, and the distinction between 
mortal and venial sin, loses much of its point; it caused them to 
condemn without understanding. Emphasis on moral theology 
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however and comparative neglect of ascetics have at times 
resulted among Catholics in the principles proper to the judge 
being applied by the physician, to the detriment of deep-rooted 
spirituality. 

Mr Wood’s book opens up many points of discussion, and the 
larger work on the same subject that he is writing will be 
awaited with interest. 

Henry St Joun, 


Srupies MopEerN European LiTERATURE AND THOUGHT (Bowes 
and Bowes; 6s. each volume.) 

Baudelaire. By P. Mansell Jones. 

Rainer Maria Rilke. By Hans Egon Holthusen, trans. by J. P. 

Stern. 

Paul Valéry. By Elizabeth Sewell. 
Benedetto Croce. By Cecil Sprigge. 

These are the first four volumes of a new series, admirably 
printed; each study is to be less than thirty thousand words in 
length. ‘Modern’ in the general title is taken to mean the last 
century and a half. What is ‘European’ to mean? The list of 
twenty-odd ‘titles in preparation’ includes no writer from Eastern 
Europe, and there are writers included who scarcely deserve a 
place among the first twenty in such a series. Confidence in the 
series as a whole will depend on the general editor’s judgment 
and explorations. The experience of Europe and of its commonalty 
has been made lucid in languages not publicly heard at North 
Atlantic Treaty conferences. 

The series opens auspiciously with four works that fully merit 
the title of ‘studies’. Professor Mansell Jones first discusses the 
‘situation’ of Baudelaire and then concentrates on the architec- 
ture and significance of Les Fleurs du Mal. The result is the best 
introduction to Baudelaire yet written in English and the fre- 
quent emergence of judgments that are appropriate and deenly 
considered, for example: ‘his actual achievement [is] that of a 
major, not a great, poet’. 

There is an equal discrimination in Herr Holthusen’s remark- 
able essay on Rilke. This, indeed, is a criticism written for poets 
and has its arcana. It is truly exciting and its successful transla- 
tion is a tour de force. 

Miss Sewell provides a piquant, acute, and very individual 
study of Valéry, and makes a gallant effort to Christianise as 
much ag she may of his thought. ‘He held no beliefs’, she too 
assuagingly writes, where it would be just to say that he played 
Hector against God and made a vanity of it. Valéry certainly 
has his interest and Miss Sewell shows it, but was he more than 
an important minor poet? 

Mr Cecil Sprigge gives us a disciple’s generous appraisement 
of Croce. He sketches his career against the background of Italian 
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scene and circumstance and draws a noble profile. One could wish 
that he had insisted a little on Croce’s detailed historical studies 
and on his lite criticism, which, outside Italy, have hardly 
yet had their meed of recognition. Saunpers Lewis 


A or Georcz Herpert. By Rosemond Tuve. (Faber; 
s. 

Scripture is to be interpreted by tradition, and though Herbert 
spent many hours in private meditation such as he describes in 
‘The Holy Scriptures’, he was familiar with the traditional typo- 
logy and wrote for a public to whom it was equally familiar. Pro- 
fessor Tuve sets out to show just how familiar he was and how 
much we by our ignorance miss, and this not only in meaning 
and association, but, as she rightly insists, in the ‘tone’ of 
Herbert’s wit. 

In the first part of the book she examines ‘The Sacrifice’, 
showing the compression of images well-known from liturgical 
sources and from Middle English poems of a similar kind, and 
the quality imparted to what was thus quite conventional by 
Herbert’s own mind; in the second she assembles a number of 
typological themes to explain obscurities, restore lost associations 
and regularise distorted interpretations in various other poems. 
The evidence for the wide knowledge of this traditional inter- 
pretation of Scripture is taken from the illuminations in manu- 
scripts, pictures from early block-books, and the windows of, for 
example, King’s College Chapel, and many are reproduced as 
illustrations in the book. All this is excellent, and one can agree 
with Professor Tuve when she opposes those modern critics (she 
singles out Mr Empson by reason of his interpretation of “The 
Sacrifice’) who will not admit scholarship to have any contribu- 
tion to make to aesthetic appreciation; her own last section on 
the two ‘Jordan’ poems, if nothing else, demonstrates how much 
it may. But one is less happy when she is reflecting on the nature 
of the images used by Herbert and their relevance to the con- 
temporary mind; it is only at the end of the book that it is 
suggested that some of the symbols are meaningful outside a 
Christian context and some require that the context shall be 
learnt. However, this is a slight fault in a book which is both 
beautiful and enlightening, and which must certainly be read by 
anyone who is interested in George Herbert or in the meta- 
physical poets in general. 

Benet WEATHERHEAD, 0.P. 


Vocation (Religious Life: IT). (Blackfriars Publications; 10s. 6d.) 

The first book in this series was Religious Sisters which sought 
to diagnose the reasons for decline in religious vocations and to 
make constructive suggestions with particular reference to the 
training of Superiors and Novice Mistresses. 
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The present book deals with the problem of vocation for the 
guidance of Religious Superiors to help them to winnow the 
chaff from the wheat, to reduce so far as is possible to human 
frailty mistakes in the selection of applicants to the religious 
life. ‘The sacred character of grace, especially the grace of 
vocation, as well as respect for the human person, make it a 
serious obligation for us to use every possible means to avoid 
mistakes about vocation’ (p. 109). 

Like its predecessor this book is compiled from conferences 
in Paris by priests experienced in the direction of Religious who 
are at pains to decide what constitutes a vocation, how to 
recognise it, and are particularly concerned about the natural 
criteria of character as well as the supernatural criteria of a 
vocation. Under the heading of negative criteria they deal with 
difficulties of character which may not be eradicated but may 
be suppressed during the time of postulancy and novitiate. They 
discuss too whether a vocation if recognised must be followed 
as a matter of precept or counsel. There is also a useful chapter 
dealing with answers to a questionnaire as to breakdowns as 
observed in several communities. 

As the careful selection of applicants to the religious life is of 
such grave importance to religious communities every Superior 
will be grateful to the publishers for making this book available 
in English. IB 


& 


NOTICES 


THE PENGuIn Cuassios now include Helen Waddell’s Mediaeval 
Latin Lyrics (8s.) and a new translation of The Imitation of 
Christ (2s. 6d.) by Leo Sherley-Price. Of Miss Waddell’s exquisite 
renderings it is enough to say that they have by this become 
classics in their own right, while Mr Sherley-Price’s successful 
attempt at providing ‘an accurate, unabridged and readable 
modern translation’ should ensure a vast new public for the most 
popular of all spiritual books. 


Tue Boox or Tue Saviour (18s.), following the pattern of The 
Mary Book, is an anthology of writing published by Sheed and 
Ward based on the single theme of Christ our Lord. The variety 
of contributors, from Cynewulf to Arnold Lunn, is sufficient indi- 
cation of the range of Sheed and Ward’s enterprise, and this 
latest selection, fortified by excellent illustrations and useful 
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‘theological appendixes’, should prove one of the most acceptable 
of this year’s Christmas presents. 


First anp Last Loves (John Murray, 20s.) is a collection of John 
Betjeman’s topographical and architectural essays illustrated by 
John Piper. ‘For myself’, he writes, ‘almost any age seems civil- 
ised except that in which I live’, and his erudite and humane 
commentary on village churches and railway stations, on Chelten- 
ham and Port Isaac, the Isle of Wight and King’s Cross, is 
indeed nostalgic but aways serene. Mr Betjeman’s capacity for 
evoking the smell of hassocks and the glint of brass is not the 
mere mannerism it might seem at first to be. He sees beyond the 
academic categories of usual taste, and his loves are authentically 
experienced and good to share. 


In Sorence 1s a Sacrep Cow (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) Mr 
Anthony Standen considers that the scientists have deceived their 
gullible ‘lay’ public for too long, and sets out to expose their 
practices. His task gets easier as he passes from the exact sciences 
to those more recent ones that, by using a language borrowed 
from the others, succeed in passing off their guesses as truth. He 
brings to light a great deal of folly, but his book would be more 
persuasive, in this country at any rate, if he had avoided a style 
so constantly aggressive as to be almost unreadable. 


Iona: A Boox or PHotocrapus (12s. 6d.) comes from the Publish- 
ing Department of the Community of Iona at 214 Clyde Street, 
Glasgow, and one which must have been a joy to produce, as it is 
to examine. Nearly sixty large and excellent photographs show in 
detail the ancient abbey which is being restored by the work of 
Presbyterian ministers and laymen, and also show the main 
features of the island. The Iona movement is one which Catholics 
watch with appreciation, but with regret that it sees history so 
mistily. The short introduction to this otherwise excellent book 
has the mixture of sincerity and exaggeration which marks a good 
deal of the Community’s writing. 


THE CRADLE OF SWITZERLAND, by Arnold Lunn (Hollis and Carter; 
12s. 6d.) is more than just a guide book: it is well written and 
finely illustrated. The author’s admiration of Switzerland is well 
known; it is now plain that this is not simply a sentimental 
attachment but is also based on a thorough knowledge of the 
country, its history, and its customs. Those who tour Switzerland 
in Sir Arnold’s company will find profit and pleasure. And even 
if they have to stay at home they will have much to enjoy. 
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